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Pontifical army of some seven to ten thousand men, re-
cruited by the voluntary system, very slovenly and ineffi-
cient. Gendarmes or sbirri were very numerous. Passports
were required by natives as well as by foreigners who
moved from one province to another. There were large
numbers of administrative and legal officials; and as
nearly all the higher posts were held by clergy there was
no incentive for the lay officials to be efficient and keen.
The Pope was an absolute sovereign, assisted by advice
from the resident Gardinalate. The city of Rome had a
municipal council called the Senate, but the Pope nomi-
nated the members.
The administration of the Papal State was more than
paternal: it tried to regulate everything. The economic
system was highly protective; prohibitive duties barred
legitimate trade, but smuggling went on incessantly. The
customs officials at Givita Vecchia and the other ports
made comfortable incomes by conniving at smuggling.
The influx of foreign commodities combined with the
native produce of a fertile countryside kept the cost of
living low. Everything produced in the Papal State, even
the food of the people, paid tax to a Treasury which always
needed money; but these numerous small indirect taxes,
though they employed a vast number of petty officials, did
not greatly raise the cost of living. Most of the people
lived by agriculture, in the towns by shopkeeping, except
in Rome, where large numbers lived on doles from the
charitable foundations. About half the Roman population
of 200,000 had no regular occupation.
Pius IX, a month short of fifty-eight years old at the
restoration in 1850, was then a high-spirited, physically
active man. He went about Rome freely, usually in a
carriage, and he greatly enjoyed paying surprise visits to
monasteries or nunneries, to artists' studios, or even to the
houses of quite homely people. Frequently he would drive
in his carriage outside the walls; dismounting, he would